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A PROPOSED CAMPAIGN OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. 


REV. THOMAS NICHOLSON, VD. D., CORRESPONDING SECRE- 
TARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE 
METHODST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


We shall discuss this proposed campaign of Chris- 
tian education under three heads: (1) Its origin and 
purpose; (2) The need which it emphasizes; (3) The 
methods proposed. 


I. ORIGIN AND PURPOSE OF THE MOVEMENT. 


The Council of Church Boards is an organization 
now representing fourteen different denominational 
Boards of Education which are co-operating for the pro- 
motion of the ideals of higher education, particularly in 
the constituency of the Christian churches. The move- 
ment had its origin in 1911, when the General Secre- 
taries of the educational work of three or four of the 
larger Protestant denominations held a conference in 
New York upon the possibility of some united action in 
the interests of Christian education, and planned a fed- 
eration of the various church boards. The discussions 
resulted in an expressed conviction that a larger degree 
of co-operation between educational organizations with- 
in the churches was practicable and desirable; that it 
was possible to secure a better geographical distribu- 
tion of denominational colleges; a better functioning of 
institutions ; a desirable comity; a better understanding 
of the relation of the denominational colleges to state 
universities, independent colleges, high schools, and to 
the public school system. The Boards effected an or- 
ganization which has held annual meetings and some 
special meetings. They have made a somewhat critical 
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study of the problems involved, and with each recurring 
study, the conviction has grown upon them that among 
the many things which they may properly try to do 
none is more important than that which is summed up 
in the Report of the Committee appointed at a recent 
meeting to draft a final statement of the scope and ob- 
ject of a proposed nation-wide campaign for the crea- 
tion of a new sense of thé value of the religious element 
in education. That Committee reported as follows: 

Resolved, first that we define it as the comprehen- 
sive purpose of the proposed campaign to secure recog- 
nition and practical acceptance by the Christian forces 
of the country of the two fundamental principles: name- 
ly, that religion is an essential part of education, and 
that education is necessary to the adequate achievement 
of the aim of the Christian religion. 

Second, that we recognize that in the address made 
and in the literature issued in connection with this cam- 
paign, these principles will require to be affirmed and 
defended in their full scope; and that the importance of 
religious education within the home and in the church, 
and the exertion of the influences of religion in connec- 
tion with education of all kinds, whether under private 
or public auspices, will demand exposition and enforce- 
ment; and also that denominational and local conditions 
must determine to a considerable extent the precise 
emphasis which shall be laid on different occasions on 
the various phases of the whole subject. 

Third, that in the interest of concentration, with a 
view to effectiveness, we judge it expedient that the 
primary objective of this campaign be. the recognition 
of the permanent necessity of higher education under 
distinctly Christian auspices and influence, and_ the 
deepening of interest on the part of the Christian peo- 
ple of the country in those colleges and other institu- 
tions of higher learning which by their Christian char- 
‘acter are specially adapted to the development of the 
leaders of the church and in the Christianizing of all 
higher education. 


Il. THE NEED. 


We ask, then, Is there a real need‘for such a move- 
ment? Many hold that modern life is becoming secul- 
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arized, that the religious view of the world is becoming 
obsolete, and that the religious consciousness is weak- 
ening. Others do not hesitate to assert that religion is 
a diminishing force, no longer of any particular value 
as a factor in higher education. The causes of this at- 
titude are in part scientific and in part popular. The 
amazing literary, historic and scientific investigations 
and accumulations of recent years have given the world 
a body of facts intricate almost beyond conception, but 
altogether imposing. These demand new adjustments in 
every line of human thinking. The time was when a 
scholar like Aristotle or Leibnitz could compass prac- 
tically the entire range of human knowledge. No one 
to-day, whatever his native endowment or industry, 
can hope to do more than to acquaint himself with the 
method of scientific study, to command in detail a very 
limited field of investigation, and to familiarize himself 
superficially with the general results of the various 
lines of study other than his own. The task of inter- 
pretation constantly becomes more difficult, and the in- 
tellectual problem of bringing under an adequate world- 
view the vast materials of science, is now almost a 
hopeless one. This has led to a state of perplexity and 
even of impotence in the face of certain problems of 
ethical and religious import, for which traditional con- 
ceptions are no longer adequate. Many views formerly 
believed to involve grave moral and practical issues 
have all but disappeared after a bitter struggle; others 
have slipped out of thought unawares. A new spirit of 
toleration has come with the influx of vast foreign 
populations, bringing other ways of thinking and other 
conceptions of life. The church has been accustomed 
to view the Bible from the angle of verbal inspiration 
and to regard Christian institutions in their age-long 
forms as so minutely of divine origin that it was sac- 
rilege to modify them. Theology was not regarded as 
a progressive science, nor church institutional life as a 
developing organism. All this has changed or is chang- 
ing. Reconstructions are necessary. It is not surpris- 
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ing that many have been bewildered or have concluded 
that there was little of permanent value in religion. 
The multiplicity of interests has prevented them from 
realizing that a similar process had been going on with 
almost everything else. A part of the difficulty in the 
case of religion has grown out of the very sanctity 
with which it was regarded and the divine elevation 
which was accorded it. A countless array of complica- 
tions has grown out of the divisions among the churches, 
conflicting laws and judicial decisions upon an intricate 
subject, rendered more so by the psychology of sec- 
tarian prejudices or of rationalistic pre-suppositions, 
and by a diversity of educational aims, methods and 
agencies. 

The man of average intelligence has grown weary 
of sectarian controversies which he is more and more 
coming to see were born of a wrong view of biblical 
inspiration and a distressingly imperfect method of bib- 
lical and literary interpretation. Strange as it may 
seem, the church has not infrequently been a barrier to 
the incorporation of religious instruction in all higher 
education. The details of practical school administra- 
tion could not be adjusted to the problem in the face of 
petty jealousies and sectarian bickerings, and objections 
on the part of narrow devotees of denominationalism. 
Moreover, we have often been unwilling to have religion 
and religious subjects taught by modern scientific and 
pedagogical methods. Religion in the college has been 
insisted upon too exclusively in the form of denomina- 
tional propaganda. There is no more intrinsic reason 
for excluding the Bible and the literature of the Old 


_and the New Testaments from the subjects of study in 


our colleges and universities than there is for throwing 
out the works of Tennyson, Browning or Shakespeare. 
Why should there be any more hesitancy in studying 
the history of the Christian Church than in studying 
the history of the Italian republics or the development 
of the great nations of Western Europe? The Chris 
tian Church has more profoundly influenced American 
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civilization, and the Christian ideals have had more to 
do with the evolution of our American life, than any 
of the secular civilizations of the Old World; and yet, 
under existing modern conditions, neither of these 
things can be done in certain of our institutions of 
learning. 

Another difficulty is that a generation ago the 
church was the center of the educational, social, and 
religious life of the community. In our day many of 
the functions formerly discharged by the church have 
been taken over by the staté and by private enterprise. 
Systematic charity, like education, formerly the exclu- 
sive care of the church, has also gained wide legislative 
and public support. This has led many devoted church- 
men to fear that any further surrender of functions 
might result in the decline of the church as we know 
it. This Council of Church Boards believes that there 
is need of a well-organized educational movement to 
overcome all these difficulties and to create a new sense 
of the value of religion in education. 

In the face of all I have just said and much more 
which might be recited, we hold that the abandonment 
of the religious point of view or the elimination of the 
religious spirit would mean an irreparable loss to cul- 
ture, a calamity to social progress, and the degredation 
of human life. Religion is not an organism which has 
outlived its functions. It is not the relic of an erron- 
eous pre-scientific world view. It is one of the norm- 
ative and practical forces of human life, and one of the 
permanent elements in the greatest individual char- 
acter, or in any really permanent civilization. 


This is not the place to discuss comprehensively 
the nature and the character of religion. We may, 
however, properly observe that in its true interpreta- 
tion it is a belief in a Being higher and mightier than 
man, inaccessible to his senses, but not indifferent to 
his sentiments and actions, with the feelings and prac- 
tices which flow from such a belief. It is communion 
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with this personal Being, a sense of relationship there- 
to, a sense of dependence thereon, with all the thoughts, 
emotions and actions which proceed from such a rela- 
tion. Religion is neither belief, emotion, attitude of 
will, morality touched with emotion, or conduct, -when 
any one of these is considered separately. It is a rela- 
tion, an outlook, an attitude, and a theory of life, and 
it includes all these aforementioned elements in some 
measure combined. It is a confidence that events are 
being overruled by a Supreme and Lasting Good, a con- 
viction that the universe is Divinely ordered, it is an 
attitude of co-operation with the Power which makes 
for righteousness and for human perfection. 

Now, my first observation is that the church, the 
organized institution for the preservation and exten- 
sion of religion among men, needs the college and what 
the college stands for. If religion is to be preserved, 
and if the religious view of the world is to be main 
tained, the convictions of their worth must come as the . 
results not of dogmatic teachings or authoritative pre- 
scription, but as the outcome of a reasoned confidence 
that they are coherent, that they are consistent with the 
body of human experience, that they are a normal part 
of man’s constitutional development, that they are 
adaptable, indeed capable of new confirmations with 
each new addition to the stock of human knowledge. 
The better understanding and the more complete or- 
ganization of existing fact and truth should deepen con- 
viction of their soundness and intrinsic worth. The- 
ology, if it is to maintain the honored place among the 
other sciences which it has heretofore occupied, and 
which I believe it should occupy, must be a progressive 
science whose determinations are reached by scientific 
method. It must be a true philosophy of religion. The 
question of the permanent place and abiding signif- 
icance of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures is one 
of deep and nation-wide importance. These writings, 
composed of men of exceptional religious insight and 
moral genius, are invaluable as materials for religious 
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and ethical culture. But we clearly understand that 
their credentials for the thinking man of to-day must 
be more than the names of the writers who are sup- 
posed to have produced them, or the miraculous events 
by which they are said to have been authenticated. 
They must commend themselves to the instructed intel- 
ligence and conscience. They must be a genuine con- 
tribution to the wisdom of the race. They must be so 
interpreted in terms of present day living that they may 
enter into the lives of men, to deepen, ransom and en- 
franchise. The books of the Bible exemplify all the car- 
dinal qualities of the righteous, God-fearing man; they 
inculcate with impressive eloquence the great domestic 
and civic virtues on which the permanent welfare of 
the community depends, and they give a true account 
of the nature, character, and the ultimately distressing 
effects of sin. The Old Testament as well as the New 
enunciates moral and religious truths of. permanent and 
universal validity, exhibits the earlier stages of a great 
redemptive process in which God Himself takes posses- 
sion of human souls and through the operation of His 
Spirit becomes in man the inspiration of his thoughts 
and actions in such a way as to create a new moral per- 
sonality. It abjures formalism and discloses religion as 
a practical force which becomes a powerful element in 
renovating human nature and in transforming human 
society. Give these Scriptures a fair chance, and they 
will prove their own credentials in the form of a mar- 
velous productivity of moral, social, and _ spiritual 
power, and of manifold movements for the enrichment 
of human life and the extension of these blessings which 
spring from a nobler and a more widely prevalent hu- 
man brotherhood. Christianity’s ethical significance is 
not so. much in its codes as such, as it is in the new 
conceptions of God, life, and morality, which it has 
given to the world. It affirms a divine origin and des- 
tiny for man. It invests life with an indefeasible sacred- 
ness because it makes it a divine service and a great 
mission. It makes all men children of a common Fath- 
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er, heirs alike of eternal life, and it opens the door to 
a new conception of perfection—a perfection in which 
men must under all conditions, always and universally, 
live in right relations before the ideal society can be 
realized. Religion in its proper function is a force 
which awakens the sleeping conscience, reveals the se- 
cret things of the soul, tears the mask from moral per- 
version, humiliates false pride, and convinces man of 
the existence of a loving Father who has the power to 
lead him into a new life where sin is consumed in the 
flame of a higher ,emotional love, which in turn be- 
comes the source of an inward joy, the life of an un- 
dying hope, and the power of a new personality. 

If religion is to be kept true to these adaptable and 
vital interpretations, it must be kept close to develop- 
ing intellectual forces. I have a friend who is possess- 
ed by a spirit of parsimony. He is in a way quite a 
progressive fellow, but it hurts him to part with any- 
thing he has ever found useful, so he keeps old mach- 
ines, superannuated tools, every sort of useless instru- 
ment, fondly explaining that it has been a useful ser- 
vant in the past and it may come to be useful again 
sometime. He has thus accumulated a great mass of 
old truck which is forever in his way. The storage and 
insurance rates are costly. There is practically no hope 
of any further service from the junk. It often keeps 
him from employing newer and more progressive meth- 
ods, but he has invested it with a sort of sacredness 
which forbids its destruction. Something not unlike 
that has occasionally occurred in the Christian church. 
There are permanent religious conceptions which can- 
_ not be superannuated or outgrown, but there is need of 
a keen discrimination between the human and the really 
divine elements in Christian thinking. The Bible and 
true religion must not be waterlogged by the accretions 
of sectarianism or misguided interpretation. Our Chris- 
tian structure must rest upon the foundations of the 
real teachings of the Master, the true and permanent 
communications of the Divine Being. Now, for seren- 
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ity and breadth in Christian thought, for the scientific 
separation of superstition and bigotry from real and 
vital religion, for the discovery and correct understand- 
ing of the really permanent in revelation and in relig- 
ious development, the church needs the method and the 
processes of the college. The Master said, “Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
We know God as we come to know the truth. The 
converse is, however, in my judgment equally true. We 
come to know the truth best and in fullest scope as we 
come to know God. There is an esoteric as well as an 
exoteric element in religion, but the church needs the 
college and the forces of higher education especially 
just now. 

My next observation is that the college and higher 
education need the church. They sadly need religion. 
It would be possible to show through the history of the 
ages that the religious impulse has been closely iden- 
tified with every higher intellectual impulse. One of the 
most noted educators of the last generation had a re- 
markable lecture, the thesis of which was that you 
could draw a perfect parallel through the centuries be- 
tween the general excellence or degredation of a given 
civilization and the general exaltation and perfection of 
that nation’s idea of God, and its devotion to that ideal. 
Let me instance only two or three things. The Protes- 
tant Reformation, whose four hundredth anniversary we 
are to celebrate in this campaign, was almost concurrent- 
ly an intellectual and a religious awakening and trans- 
formation. That movement produced a new Oxford 
and a new Cambridge. It produced great universities 
in Scotland. It set in motion the forces out of which 
developed all our early American colleges, and it was 
really the inspiration of our American higher education. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that practically 
all the higher institutions of learning in this country 
were on religious foundations. The great modern foun- 
dations, like the Rockefeller and the Carnegie Boards, 
and the United States Bureau of Education, have been 
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doing a work of inestimable value in educational inves- 
tigation and research. They have given us many facts 
and they have made most illuminating reports of var- 
‘ious kinds. It occurred to your speaker that no inves- 
tigation had been made of the value of the religious 
element in American education. We suggested to this 
Council of Church Boards the wisdom of such an in- 
vestigation. We are able to give some preliminary re- 
sults of the survey. They indicate a mine of priceless 
value. For instance, it seems pretty clear that we can 
establish on the basis of the methods of modern statis- 
tical investigation the fact that as the earlier educa- 
tional foundations were religious, so religion continues 
to be the mightiest single factor preserving the higher 
education and inspiring young people to seek it. 

In one of the great Middle States we took the relig- 
ious census made by the Government in 1906. We found 
that 37% of the total population were communicants of 
the Protestant churches. We then took statistics of the 
religious membership of the college students of that 
state gathered by the Christian Associations and by the 
Federal Council of Churches, and we discovered that 
about 75% of all the students in all the colleges, state 
and denominational, were furnished by that 37% of the 
population which belonged to the Christian churches. 
But these statistics were necessarily imperfect. We 
were not sure that they made keen discrimination be- 
tween the church members and those who acknowl- 
edged a church affiliation, and we were not sure of their 
absolute accuracy, so we went a little further. We se- 
cured the results of an investigation in a single institu- 
_ tion. This was a tax supported institution with more 
than two thousand students. As careful an analysis of 
that student body was made as could be made by the 
pastors, the Association workers, and the college 
authorities. The result showed that in a year when by 
compilation of the church year books the Protestant 
church membership of that state was about 42% of the 
total population, 83% of that student body were either 
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church members—and they were largely members—or 
came from Protestant Christian homes and acknowl- 
edged church affiliation and church attendance. 

' We then took this in a still narrower field. We 
took a single denomination, and being a Methodist I 
chose my own denomination. We had the facilities for 
investigation there. The results showed that in a state 
where 5% of the total population were Methodist church 
communicants, the student body of all the colleges were 
22% Methodist communicants, that in another state 
where 8% of the total population were Methodist church 
communicants, 29% of all the students in the institutions 
of higher learning that year were Methodist commun- 
icants. The Methodist members come in good propor- 
tion from the farmer and artisan ranks. There are com- 
paratively few rich people, but in one of these states 
where we sought out the fact we found that the Con- 
gregationalists had a still higher percentage in propor- 
tion to their numbers. By various other investigations 
we have become convinced that we can show the relig- 
ious impulse and the religious inspiration to be one of 
the greatest and most potent educational impulses at 
work in our country to-day. We do not claim that the 
results stated are final or beyond contradiction, but it 
is one purpose of this interdenominational campaign to 
secure as careful an investigation of the value of the 
religious element in education as other investigators 
have secured for other elements that make or mar 
higher education, and we propose to subject all our in- 
vestigations to the most rigid scrutiny. They will be 
open to scientific criticism but we feel sure of the ap- 
proximate results and we propose to get these results 
and to give them to the American people as a patriotic 
duty. 

In the same way I think it can be shown that the 
greatest single factor producing in our American peo- 
ple the gratifying liberality they are showing in the 
support of higher education can be traced more than to 
anything else to the religious impulse and the religious 
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motive. Here is a great field for investigation. It is a 
significant fact that the greatest single private benefac- 
tor of higher education in this country is a religious 
man, moved by a religious impulse, and that he placed 
his most signal educational beneficence on a religious 
foundation. A single religious denomination has in less 
than five years raised over twelve million dollars by 
popular subscription for its colleges, the number of sub- 
scribers running into the thousands, and the amounts 
ranging from ten dollars to twenty-five thousand each. 

Again, it can be shown that the religious impulse 
in morals and in ethics is one of the most vital factors. 
There is a great field for investigation as to the per 
cent of student wastage which has gone to the educa- 
tional scrapheap, and as to the forces which have re- 
tarded or accelerated the process. 

Now, we have a peculiar institution in American 
education called the college. It is unique. It has had 
a great influence on American life and particularly on 
American social, moral and national leadership. It has 
been fiercely attacked in recent years. It is called an 
anomaly. It is predicted that it is destined rapidly to 
pass away. There are educators of note who make bold 
to argue that in any influence we may exert on the back- 
ward nations of the earth who are just now creating 
modern educational systems, we must not attempt to 
incorporate anything like the American college in their 
new systems. I, for one, do not believe it. Thirty 
years of study and nearly twenty-five years of the most 
active participation in constructive educational work, 
convince me that the American college is one of the 
priceless possessions of the American nation, and that 
if we are true to our ideals, it will be of more com- 
manding service in the future than it has been in the 
past. An intelligent man who respects the good opin- 
ion of scientifically trained men must defend his convic- 
tions with cogent reasons in the forum of open discus- 
sion. I am ready for the contest. When men tell me 
that life is short, that American youth will not take 
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time to go through academy or high school after the 


grades, then through four years of college, then through 
professional or specialized vocational school, I reply, “It 
all depends on whether we set that ideal before them, 
and whether we convince them of the wisdom of such 
a standard.” The objection about the length of time 
which must be spent in preparation is to me an ever- 
diminishing factor. It is not the length of a life, but 
the quality of that life which makes it worth while. 
Better thirty years of Paul than the nine hundred and 
sixty-nine years of Methuselah. High school and Fresh- 
man years are drill, discipline, preparation. Where shall 
we find time or place for those studies in literature, in 
philosophy, in religion, in ethics, in sociology, which 
enrich the life, which teach a man what he is and what 
he is for, which familiarize him with the eternal values 
—those humanizing studies which give him the great- 
est enlargement of vision and of life, if we do not make 
a place for them in the training of the men who are to 
be the future leaders in society and who are to set the 
standards of thought for the common people? And 
where shall we adequately provide for them, if we 
eliminate the Junior and Senior years from our colleges? 
Shall we on the one hand leave the scientifically pre- 
pared man to leap over into the highly furnished school 
of technology or of law or of medicine, and lose him- 
self in the intensities of professional life or in the dac- 
cumulation of wealth or of power? Or shall we make 
a place for that culture which provides him with the 
knowledge which makes life worth living, which gives 
him the social and the eternal outlook and the personal 
in-look, And has he the time? Has he the money? 
What is the meaning of the increasing wealth of this 
American continent? I tremble when I think of possi- 
bilities in the perversion of the billions which are every 
year added to our national resources and which are sure 
to be added in increasing ratio. What is it to mean? 
Is it simply to mean an increasing struggle of the 
masses against the classes, an increasing accumulation 
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of great fortunes, an increasing luxury and self-indul- 
gence for the classes? If so, the nation is doomed. It 
ought to mean, and it may mean, if we are true to our 
principles, increasing opportunity for culture, for study, 
for the development of a life that is worth while. It 
ought to make it possible for the young manhood and 
young womanhood of this favored land to earn enough 
inin half their time or less to amply provide them with 
leisure for the enjoyment of the larger things of life, 
andfor the culture of the spirit. It ought to teach them 
how to use that leisure in the things which hélp them 
toward God and heaven and not toward the slums. If 
you will study deeply the situation in Europe to-day, 
you will see that no inconsiderable element in the cause 
of that appalling catastrophe is the accumulation of un- 
socialized wealth and power. Mutual suspicion of ra- 
pidly expanding wealth, of the possibilities of new 
forces created by new intellectual power, with disregard 
of the ties of human brotherhood which ever accom- 
panies selfish love of power,—these are potent elements. 
Considering the amazing expansion of American wealth, 
I make bold to say the true patriots are those who help 
to socialize and Christianize the accumulated riches, not 
by the mechanical schemes of a crude socialism, but by 
teaching enlarged views of the meaning of life, teaching 
Christian stewardship, teaching men how to get and 
use wealth for the glory of God and the common good 
of all mankind. The final solution of the problem of 
the distribution of wealth must be a Christian solution. 
It must be based on the dignity and the essential laws 
of human brotherhood. 

The religious impulse and the Christian ideal are 
among the most potent influences known to man for 
saving a college life from the purely mercenary, use- 
lessly social, icily selfish, sodden, sensual elements. 
They do it through the power of high ideals, for once a 
man has seen the Christ in His true proportions, he can 
never again carve on the level of Venus. They do it 
through the institution’s Associational life. They do it 
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because Christianity furnishes a powerful spiritual dy- 
namic. What we need, after all, is not higher ethical 
code or purer ethical teachings, so much as we need a 
new moral energy to help men to live up to ethical 
codes they already know, and the power of religious 
devotion properly directed and properly enlighted has 
been proved over and over again to be one of the great- 
est sources of moral energy known to man. John R. 
Mott has recently recited some striking testimony on 
this point from Yuan Shi Kai and other observers in 
the Orient. 

Here again our investigation department is of great 
value. There are Central Western States, rich almost 
beyond tabulation, with great colleges and universities, 
which nevertheless have countfes without a single stu- 
dent, others with half a dozen or less, in any of the 
higher institutions of learning within the state. In one 
of these states where complaint has been made concern- 
ing the needless multiplication of colleges, an investi- 
gation of the young people of college age shows that af- 
ter deducting half for those who for various reasons 
could not hope to go to college, and those who for good 
reasons ought not to be urged to go, enough young 
people who normally ought and could take such train- 
ing were left to fill three times over twice as many 
colleges as the state now possesses. What tremendous 
enlargement of American life, what marvelous uplift of 
our national ideals, if all these young people could be 
given the kind of education for which I am pleading. 
This campaign is intended to stir up hundreds, yea, 
thousands of them to seek it. 

And that leads again to the suggestion that these 
colleges must be amply endowed and equipped. It is 
almost a crime in our day, with our wealth and all our 
opportunities, to leave our young people to be the prey 
of cheap and inefficient colleges. And nowhere are we 
more culpable than in our teaching of religion. It will 
not be possible in our day at least, for the state and 
the state institutions properly to teach religious sub- 
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jects. I am in thorough sympathy with the effort to 
take the best possible religious care of young people 
at these tax-supported institutions. In sympathy with 
it, did I say? I regard it as an imperative duty. I have 
no patience with that species of narrowness which fears 
that the church college will be put out of business if 
we take proper care of these young people at the state 
and independent colleges. I am opposed to any unfair 
methods; opposed to everything unethical in our ap- 
proach ; opposed to sectarian propaganda; though I be- 
lieve that Christianity functions, and must function 
through the churches, and that the individual denom- 
inations in the main must care for this work. That is 
a question of method. I profoundly believe that in 
America we have the possibility of the greatest educa- 
tional system ever yet planned. It may be in part state, 
and in part private and independent. The two types re- 
act and mutually supplement each other. The state in- 
stitution must respond to popular will, while our repub- 
lican ideals exist. It must provide for an _ increas- 
ingly large percentage of our population. The work of 
education in America a generation ago outran private 
benevolence. There will be an increasingly predomin- 
ant percentage of the total student age of the country 
in the tax-supported institutions. But over against 
them it is fundamental to the welfare of our nation that 
we shall preserve the independent and privately en- 
dowd institution which stands for an ideal. It educates 
public sentiment. It is a steadying force, when our 
popular clamor might run away with us. It is the 
Senate in our national educational Congress. If it is 
true to God and to its ideals, it will exert an influence 
in the shaping of public sentiment out of all proportion 
to the money invested and the numbers it counts. It 
will purify the stream of religious teaching and keep 
Christian interpretation abreast of the progress of 
knowledge. It will accept and constantly profit by the 
challenge to scientific method which the secular institu- 
tion offers. It will itself be a constant challenge to 
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state education to be hospitable to Christian ideals. As 
endowments increase, it will be more and more inde- 
pendent, though it ought never to break with the church. 
Its independence is different from and greater than that 
of the tax-supported institution, and that very indepen- 
dence is its fortune. It may thus become the chief fac- 
tor in shaping our national ideals. 

Furthermore, it can specialize in these humanitar- 
ian and religious subjects as the state institutions can- 
not. If it does not do so, it is blind to its greatest op- 
portunity. It can be a powerful factor in furnishing 
professors who will give to tax-supported education the 
very highest type of manhood and teaching power. 

In this connection let me say that not long since I 
was emphasizing this very thing in the presence of the 
president of one of the great universities of the Middle 
West. At the close of my address he heartily endorsed 
what I had said, and added, “Through a period of years 
I have kept a list of the most successful men of our 
faculty and of the men not engaged who were consid- 
ered available for and worthy of teaching positions. 
They have been in a very large percentage faithful 
members of the Christian churches, in large measure the 
product of the smaller colleges.” And he added, “Six- 
ty per cent of them have belonged to your own church.” 

The teacher is the school. What opportunities 
there are in the teaching of history, the. teaching of 
literature, the teaching of the social sciences, for the in- 
culcation of the highest religious ideals! Wendell 
Phillips said, “The honors we grant mark how high we 
stand, and they educate the future. The men we honor 
and the maxims we lay down in measuring our favor- 
ites, show the level and the morals of the time.” So the 
characters the teacher praises, the ideals the teacher in- 
cidentally endorses, the movements he elucidates sym- 
pathetically, the spirit in which he teaches, are things 
of tremendous power. Without any direct preachment, 
youth may be made reverent, obedient and devout in 
the presence of truth and of right. Colleges of the type 
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of our best Christian institution, amply endowed, kept 
thoroughly respectable educationally,.emphasizing their 
Christian ideal, making no apology for it, but proud of 
their heritage and showing their loyalty in a quiet and 
unostentatious way, will be the most powerful single 
factor in furnishing the right kind of teachers for our 
tax-supported colleges; preachers for the pulpits of the 
land, and leaders for all moral, social, and religious 
movements. They will also be a chief factor in fur- 
nishing a lay leadership, intelligent, open-minded, cul- 
tured, brainy. We must have a leadership which has 
convictions, not as a result of the blind following of 
tradition but because it has reached intelligent, personal 
conclusions. It takes the right atmosphere to develop 
that sort of spiritual health. This leadership will help 
to create a public sentiment which will keep those tax- 
supported institutions true to Christian ideals. It is a 
cause for gratification that nearly all the presidents of 
our great state universities are at the present time 
earnest Christian men—men like James in Illinois, 
Bryan in Indiana, Benton in Vermont, Thompson in 
Ohio. So you may go the rounds. I would keep it so. 
No single factor in American life will do more to help 
us keep it so than the preservation of this group of 
strong, well equipped, distinctively Christian colleges. 
There is an increasing desire upon the part of the tax- 
supported institutions to have it so. Some of the strong- 
est words spoken in recent years for the right kind of 
small college have been spoken by State university 
presidents, and presidents of such institutions who are 
increasingly friendly to these church colleges are wise 
men indeed. It will be a part of this campaign to em- 
phasize in the public mind this broad view of the com- 
plementary relation of the two groups of institutions. 

We are in the midst of changing world civiliza- 
tions. Mr. Carnegie is reported to have said some years 
ago, “The future patriotism will not be a national pa- 
triotism but a race patriotism.” ‘This was a step in the 
right direction, but he did not go far enough. It must 
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be a world patriotism. The ultimate care for such a 
conflict as is now raging in Europe is to make actually 
vital in human life the Christian ideals of universal 
brotherhood, universal helpfulness, and the universally 
complementary character of world civilizations. We 
used to have an age of cut-throat competition. We 
have come to a realizing sense of the value of combin- 
ation and cooperation. We used to have bitter sectar- 
ian rivalries. .They are lessening. We have fallen upon 
a ripening era of church federation. We used to have 
narrow state bigotry. We have an increasingly grow- 
ing federal ideal. We used to regard all outside nations 
as heathen and alien. We are now coming to a sense 
of world-fellowship and of the value of world inter- 
course. We used to have exclusive educational ideals. 
We have now come to appreciate the value of the ex- 
change professorship. We shall go on until in time we 
shall really realize Tennyson’s vision of “the parlia- 
ment of man, the federation of the world.” We shall 
see that the perfected life must incorporate the best that 
has been thought and the noblest that has been lived 
by all races. We shall learn from the mystic contem- 
plation of the Orient, as well as from the aggressive, 
thorough spirit of the Teuton. 

. The Christian impulse has furnished culture with 
the great missionary impact. It was the Christian mis- 
sionary who planted schools and colleges in the Bal- 
kans, in Turkey, in China, in Japan, in the isles of the 
sea. Missionaries have promoted the reconstruction of 
laws, the reform of judicial procedure, aided in the re- 
novation and the amelioration of administrative meth- 
ods, elevated the standard of government service, fur- 
thered proper international relations, and made large 
and unique contributions to the world’s store of knowl- 
edge. They have performed tasks requiring genuine 
scholarship, such as the publication of hundreds of vol- 
umes, monumental labors in lexicography, and in the 
reduction of obscure languages, which existed only in 
confused spoken idioms, to written forms; in the crea- 
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tion of many a literature; and they have made import- 
ant contributions to comparative philosophy. Moreover, 
the missionary has proven himself an explorer and a 
geographer of the first rank; an archaeological discov- 
erer; a student and a discoverer in biology, geology, 
botany, zodlogy; a scientific physician making medical 
discoveries of world-wide significance; and withal, a 
most important factor in international diplomacy and in 
political movements of world scope. 

More than all other factors combined, these Chris- 
tian forces have been bringing together the nations of 
the earth. The world federation, so highly desirable, 
waits more emphatically on the Christian impulse and 
the vitalization of the Christian forces than on any- 
thing else known to man. This campaign will help to 
make this vivid in the public eye. 

The history of religion and of religious movements 
is of incalculable value to human society. What trans- 
formations the Wesleyan Movement wrought in Eng- 
land! What a contrast between France and England 
in the days of the French Revolution, and what an in- 
teresting study is that of the forces which made the 
difference! What kind of types of religious life and 
enthusiasm have produced the most permanent and valu- 
able results? Here is a study worth while. I have said 
enough to show the scope and value of what we are 
undertaking. 


III. JUST A WORD AS TO THE METHOD. 


The plans are in the making. They will develop. 
But roughly speaking, we now have a temporary secre- 
tary. He is about to open an office in the Presbyterian 
Building in New York. He will direct these investiga- 
tions. He will outline the constructive plans. He will 
help to prepare the literature. He will outline the or- 
ganization. He will prepare the way for the perman- 
ent secretary to be chosen a little later. When these 
facts are before us and the plans are well matured, we 
shall work not so much, I think, by great conventions, 
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but rather by conferences, by small gatherings of im- 
portant leaders from all the denominations; by bring- 
ing together representative men who do the thinking 
for communities. We shall work through the churches, 
through other existing organizations, through the col- 
leges themselves, through the home and through the 
Sunday-school. We shall use every endeavor to awaken 
the public conscience on this subject. Out of that 
awakening we shall expect three or four results. 

(1) A new sense of the real value of the religious 
element in education. 

(2) A larger and more intelligent incorporation of 
the subjects’ which center around religion in the curri- 
cula of the colleges. I think we shall not live ten years 
longer until we shall find that provision will be made 
such as has never yet been made for credit in such 
studies in all institutions of higher learning. One great 
difficulty now restraining the colleges from the satis- 
factory teaching of the Bible, of Christian ethics, the 
Philosophy of Religion, and similar subjects, is the in- 
ability of the student to get any recognition in the way 
of credit for studies thus pursued when he transfers to 
a state or other large university. I think we shall get 
that cured. 

(3) A larger liberality toward the denominational 
college. These colleges must be amply endowed. I do 
not know that we shall attempt to unify our efforts in 
this direction through an interdenominational financial 
campaign, but I do think we shall at least aid in help- 
ing each of the denominations to make a new/and more 
successful appeal to its constituency, the result of which 
will be the ample endowment of its full quota of col- 
leges in the country. 

(4) Out of that I think we shall get what up to 
this time has been impossible, namely, a better federa- 
tion of the denominations in educational work. The re- 
spective colleges will no longer be rivals, practicing un- 
ethical methods of student or money getting. They 
will be partners in a great work, and they will more 
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and more eliminate useless rivalries, reproachful multi- 
plication of forces, and corresponding waste of men and 
money. These involve large and delicate problems. 
Progress will be slow, but there will surely be progress. 

Some years ago I went with a friend to hear the 
oratorio, “The Messiah.” There was a great orchestra 
of sixty pieces or more. There was a chorus of some. 
three hundred voices. It was the perfection of music 
of its kind. When they reached the Hallelujah Chorus 
we all stood in reverence or in rapture. I looked around 
and there stood a member of the family of my friend, a 
deaf mute whom he had placed in one of the most avail- 
able seats in the nearest gallery. She stood looking out 
vacantly at the orchestra, the chorus, and the crowd. 
All that sublime music was to her as if it had not been. 
All that great composition almost as useless as if it 
had never been written, and I said, “Oh, the pity of it; 
Oh, the pity of it!” But there are mighty forces in our 
nation almost as much ignored by many of our people 
as if they did not exist, and I say, “The pity of it; the 
pity of it!” Here are millions of money wasted in use- 
less extravagance, money which might be turned into 
the endowment and equipment of great institutions, and 
the men who would give it would be richer after they 
had given it than they were when they were keeping it. 
They are as blind to the opportunity and as dead to 
the richness of the service they might render as the 
deaf mute at the oratorio, and I say, “The pity of it; 
the pity of it!’ We must awake the dead. And here 
are hundreds and thousands of our young people whose 
lives might be enlarged in time and whose eternity can 
be made infinitely richer for culture such as that for 
which I have been pleading; and they are as deaf to 
the opportunity as the deaf mute at the oratorio; and 
I say, “The pity of it; the pity of it!” 

This campaign is designed in some measure to cure 
ail this, to turn this money into right channels, and to 
bring these youth into these institutions. 
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